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FOR THE FRIEND. 


The following article, which is extracted 
from the last number of the London Quarterly 
Journal of Science, contains the most concise 
and interesting account I have seen of the 
recent discoveries in Egyptian literature. The 
extraordinary interest of the subject will attract 
and richly repay the attention of all the readers 
of the Friend. The restoration of the lan- 


guage of ancient Egypt, after an oblivion of 


two thousand years, may be considered as one 
of the most wonderful events of this wonderful 
age. The steps by which this discovery has 
been made; the singular coincidences which 
have attended it; the intense interest we must 
all feel in the events of the times, which it has 
unfolded to view, are but the faint dawn and 
promise of what must attend the further dis- 
coveries to which it may lead. From a few 
papyri and tablets; inscriptions copied here 
and there from tombs and temples, and pyra- 
mids; the age of Sesostris, of the Exodus and 
the Pharaohs, has been ascertained. What 
then may we not expect, when the temples 
and the ruins with which not only Egypt and 
Nubia, and Ethiopia, along the whole of the 
Nile, but the very Desert, as far as the Red 
Sea and the confines of Syria are strewed, 
shall have been examined and decyphered ? 


It is a singular phenomenon in the annals of 


our species, that the earliest should be also 
the most enduring monuments of civilization. 
Was not the memory of that great universal 
catastrophe, which had but recently swept 
away every trace of human labour, the im- 
pelling motive to all these mighty excavations 
and constructions; to those records upon ever- 
lasting granite, of the names of ephemeral 
kings and dynasties ? 
monarchs and of empires might be placed 
beyond the reach of the elements, and of time 


itself, to efface 2 Whatever we may think of 


the motive for these constructions, they must 
be admitted to furnish a marvellous instance 
of the manner in which the moral government 
of the world begds the will and the purposes 
of men, to work the counsels of the Aimighty 
The worship of the true and living God, was 
maintained in the family of Abraham from 
the time of Noah; it was preserved in the 
nation to which he gave birth; and since the 
advent of the Redeemer, there have never 
been wanting true disciples of his gospel. 
Yet, although a pure faith has thus been kept 
alive upon the earth, from the time of Noah, 















That thus the fame of 






it has been but as a spark, ready oftentimes to 
perish. 

The slow progress, the slight influence upon 
the world at large, of the precepts of Chris- 


tianity, are among the inscrutable counsels of 


Infinite Wisdom. ‘* The fulness of time,” per- 
haps, is at length dawning. A knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures is fast spreading through- 
out every nation of the earth, and we cannot 
doubt, that He who has so miraculously pre- 
served the sacred volume, will bless, wherever 
it is known, its effect upon the heart. More 
just and pacific principles of policy, may be 


discerned amidst the wars and revolutions of 


both hemispheres to be struggling for the 
ascendancy. ‘ The golden girdle,”’ as it has 
been called, of commerce, is fast encircling 
the globe, and binding nation to nation, and 
continent to continent, by the ties of interest, 
to the occupations of peace and industry. Is 
it the dream of an enthusiast to suppose, that 
the proofs of the truth of Sacred Writ, which 
must silence every cavil, and drive the unbe- 


lever from his last covert of doubt; the proof 


derived from records, coeval perhaps with the 
children of Noah, were purposely sealed up in 
an unknown tongue, to be opened and exam- 
ined in the fulness of time—then, when all 
things else should conspire to bring home the 
evidence with the strongest conviction, and 
impart to it an intensity of interest, which 
nothing else but a miracle could awaken ? 


On the Recent Elucidations of early Egyptian 
History. 


Since the commencement of the present century 
the researches of philologists have ascertained that 
the language of ancient Egypt—the language of the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions engraven on its ancient 
temples and monuments, and of the still existing 
manuscripts of the same period—differs from the 
modern Egyptian or Coptic, only in the mixture in 
the latter of many Greek and Arabian, and a smaller 


S| portion of Latin words, introduced during the suc- 


cessive dominion of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Arabs, and occasionally substituted for the cor- 
responding native words, The grammatical con- 
struction of the language has remained the same at 
all periods of its employment: and it finally ceased 
to be a spoken language towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when it was replaced by the 
Arabian. 

In writing their language, the ancient Egyptians 
employed three different kinds of characters. First, 
igurative, or representations of the objects them- 
selves. Second, symbolic, or representations of cer- 


.| tain physical or material objects, expressing meta- 


phorically, or conventionally, certain ideas; such as, 
a people obedient to their king, figured, metaphori- 
cally, by a bee; the universe, conventionally, by a 
beetle. Third, phonetic, or representative of sounds ; 
that is to say, strictly alphabetical characters. The 
phonetic signs were also portraits of physical and 
material objects; and each stood for the initial sound 
of the word in the Egyptian language which ex- 
pressed the object pourtrayed: thus a lion was t 
sound L, because a lion was called Labo; and a 


hand a T, because a hand was called Tot. The 
form in which these objects were presented, when 
employed as phonetic characters, was conventional, 
and definite, to distinguish them from the same ob- 
jects used either figuratively or symbolically; thus, 
the conventional form of the phonetic T, was the 
hand open and outstretched ; in any other form the 


-/hand would either be a figurative, or a symbolic 


sign. The number of distinct characters employed 
as phonetic signs, appears to have been about 120 ; 
consequently many were homophones, or having the 
same signification, The three kinds of characters 
were used indiscriminately in the same writing, and 
occasionally in the composition of the same word 
The formal Egyptian writing, therefore, such as we 
see it still existmg on the monuments of the country, 
was a series of portraits of physical and material ob- 
jects, of which a small proportion had a symbolic 
meaning, a still smaller proportion a figurative mean- 
ing, but the great body were phonetic or alphabetica! 
signs: and to these portraits, sculptured or painted 
with sufficient fidelity to leave no doubt of the object 
represented, the name of hieroglyphics, or sacred 
characters, has been attached from their earliest 
historic notice. 

The manuscripts of the same ancient period make 
us acquainted with two other forms of writing prac- 
tised by the ancient Egyptians, both apparently dis- 
tinct from the hieroglyphic, but which, on careful 
examination, are found to be its immediate deriva- 
tives; every hieroglyphic having its corresponding 
sign in the Aieratic, or writing of the priests, in which 
the funeral rituals, forming a large portion of the 
manuscripts, are principally composed ; and in the 
demotic, called also the enchorial, which was employ- 
ed for all more ordinary and popular usages. The 
characters of the hieratic are for the most part ob- 
vious running imitations, or abridgments of the cor- 
responding hieroglyphics; but in the demotic, which 
is still further removed from the original type, the 
derivation is less frequently and less obviously trace- 
able. In the hieratic, fewer figurative or symbolic 
signs are employed than in the hieroglyphic; their 


;| absence being supplied by means of the phonetic or 


alphabetical characters, the words being spelt instead 
of figured; and this is still more the case in the de- 
motic, which is, in consequence, almost entirely 
alphabetical. 

After the conversion of the Egyptians to Christiani- 
ty, the ancient mode of writing their language fell 
into disuse ; and an alphabet was adopted in substi- 
tution, consisting of the twenty-five Greek letters, 
with six additional signs, expressing articulations 
and aspirations unknown to the Greeks, the charac- 
ters for which were retained from the demotic. This 
is the Coptic alphabet, in which the Egyptian ap- 
pears as a written language in the Coptic books and 
manuscripts preserved in our libraries ; and in which, 
consequently, the language of the inscriptions on the 
monuments may be studied. 

The original mode in which the language was 
written having thus fallen into disuse, it happened, 
at length, that the signification of the characters, and 
even the nature of the system of writing which they 
formed, became entirely lost; such notices on the 
subject as existed in the early historians being either 
too imperfect, or appearing too vague, to furnish a 
clue, although frequently and carefully studied for 
the purpose. The repossession of this knowledge 
will form, in literary history, one of the most re- 
markable distinctions, if not the principal, of the age 
in which we live. It is due primarily to the discove- 
ry by the French, during their possession of Egypt, 


hg | of the since well-known monument called the Rosetta 


Stone, which, on their defeat and expulsion by the 
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British troops, remained in the hands of the victors,} memorable reign appearing in some instances to] man’s power; that it was by recording his 


was conveyed to England, and deposited in the 
British Museum. On this monument the same in- 
scription is repeated in the Greek and in the Egyptian 
language, being written in the latter both in hiero- 
glyphics and in the demotie or enchoria] character. 


tr’ ‘ . | 
Ihe words Ptolemy and Cleopatra, written in hiero- 


glyphics, and recognised by means of the correspond- 
ing Greek of the Rosetta inscription, and by a Greek 
inscription on the base of an obelisk at Phile, gave 


covered, in hieroglyphic writing, on other monu- iryv—has received the most unquestionable and deci- | 
sive testimony of its general fidelity by the interpre- | 


ments of all the Grecian kings and Grecian queens 
of Egypt, and of fourteen of the Roman emperors, 


ending with Commodus; and by the comparison of 


these names one with another, the value of all the 
phonetic characters was finally ascertained. 

The hieroglyphic alphabet thus made out, has 
been subsequently applied to the elucidation of the 
earlier periods of Egyptian history, particularly in 
tracing the reigns and the succession of the Pha- 
raohs, those native princes who governed Egypt at 
the period of its splendour; when its monarchy was 
the most powerful among the nations of the earth; 
its people the most advanced in learning, and in the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences; and which has 
eft, as its memorials, constructions more nearly ap- 
proaching to imperishable, than any other of the 
works of man, which have been the wonder of every 
succeeding people, and which are now serving to re- 
establish, at the expiration of above 3000 years, the 
details of its long-forgotten history. To trace these 
stupendous monuments of art to their respective 
founders, and thus to fix, approximativeiy, at least, 


the epoch of their first existence, is a consequence of 


the restoration of the knowledge of the alphabet and 
the language of the inscriptions engraven on them, 
We propose to review, briefly as our limits require, 
the principal and most important facts that have 
thus recently been made known in regard to those 
early times; and shall deem ourselves most fortu- 
nate if we can impart to our readers but a small por- 
tion of the mterest which we have ourselves derived 
in watching their progressive discovery. 

The following are the authors to whom we are 


chiefly indebted for the few particulars we know of 


early Egyptian history. Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, Grecians, and foreigners in Egypt. Mane- 
tho, a native ; and Eratosthenes, by birth a Cyrenean, 
a province bordering on Egypt, both residents. Jo- 
sephus,a Jew, and Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncel- 
lus, Christians, Greek authors. Herodotus visited 
F.gypt four centuries and a half before Christ, and 
within a century after its conquest by the Persians. 
In his relation of the affairs of the Greeks and Per- 
sians, he has introduced incidentally a sketch of the 
early history of Egypt, such as he learnt it from 
popular tradition, and from information obtained 


from the priests. It is, however, merely a sketch, 
particularly of the earlier times; and is further re- 


} 


commence a new dynasty, although happening in 
\the regular succession. It originally contained the 
length of reign as well as the name of every king; 
but in consequence of successive transcriptions, 
lyariations have crept in, and some few omissions 
also occur in the record, as it has reached us through 


lithe medium of different authors. The chronology | 
lof Manetho, adopted with confidence by some, and | 


j 


thoughts and observations that he was enabled 
to effect the wonders they witnessed ; and that 
if the Indians could invent a method of writing 
their language, that inferiority would no long- 
er be felt. From that moment the desire of 
accomplishing so great an end seemed to take 


lrejected with equal confidence by others—his name | the entire possession of his soul. He shut 
the phonetic characters of the letters which form |and his information not being even noticed by some |himself up in his cabin, and after several 
those words: by their means the names were dis-|of the modern systematic writers on Egyptian histo-| months of seclusion appeared again before his 


| 
countrymen with an alphabet of their lan- 


’ . imuage, asaw orfi »fti F aceiat- 
tation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the existing | ©" ipe It was a wonderful effort of unassist 
° ‘ | 


monuments: so much so, that by the accordance of 


the facts attested by these monuments with the 
record of the historian, we have reason to expect the 


monarchy antecedent to the Persian conquest, and 

which, indeed, is already accomplished in part. 
Before we pursue this part of our subject, we must 

conclude our brief review of the original authorities 


‘ed genius, for he was ignorant of all language 


‘except his own, and knew not even the sounds 


) of the English letters from which he formed 
entire restoration of the annals of the Egyptian} 


jhis characters. The rapidity with which a 
| knowledge of this alphabet was spread through- 


out the nation was surprising. The old men 


learned it in a few days, and the children, more 


in early Egyptian history, by a notice of Eratos-| docile, in a still shorter time. It is said that 


thenes. He was keeper of the Alexandrian library 
in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, the successor to 


: 7 
|there are but few in the nation who are now 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, under whose reign Manetho | ignorant of it; and a constant correspondence 


wrote. Amongst the few fragments of his works, 
which have reached us, transmitted through the 
Greek historians, is a catalogue of thirty-eight kings 


of Thebes, commencing with Menes, (who is men-|.- ot : 

|}in the newspapers, that Elias Boudinot, a na- 
| tive Chelaque, who has received a liberal edu- 
oe is about to publish a weekly journal, 
I 


tioned by the other authorities also as the first mo- 
narch of Egypt.) and occupying by their successive 
reigns 1055 years. ‘These names are stated to have 
been compiled from original records existing at 
Thebes, which city Eratosthenes visited expressly to 





is maintained by its means, with their breth- 


! ° . 
ren on the Arkansas, to whom the invention 


was speedily made known. It is stated 


yrinted partly in English and partly in his na- 


ee ; 3 tive tongue; and that a fo of Chelaque let- 
consult them. 'The names of the two first kings in| © at a fount of Chela — let 


his catalogue are the same with the names of the two 


ters has been cast for this purpose in Baltimore. 


first kings of the first dynasty of Manetho; but the|'The facility with which this alphabet has been 
remainder of the catalogue presents no further ac-| acquired by the Indians is no doubt owing to 


cordance, either in the names or in the duration of 


the reigns. 
f To be continue d. | 
i 
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THE CHEROKEE, OR CHE-LA-QUE* IN- 
DIANS.=—NO. I. 

This noble tribe of aborigines exhibits at 

g 

spectacle. It has abandoned the wandering 
life of the hunter for the employment of the 
plough and the loom—it has established a ci- 
vil government, somewhat on the plan of ours 
—it encourages education—many of its leading 
men have embraced Christianity, and to height- 
en the interest of its situation, a new Cadmus 
has arisen, who has, by an extraordinary ef- 
fort of unassisted genius, given to his country- 


. present time a singular and interesting 


corded by Josephus to have been censured by Mane-|men. the elements of a written language. 


tho for its incorrectness. Diodorus is also understood 


to have visited Egypt about halt 


thirty dynasties, not all of separate families; a/theixown language cannot round. 


century before 
Christ; and from him we have a similar sketch to 
that of Herodotus; a record of the names of the 
most distinguished kings, and for what they were 
distinguished ; but with intervals, of many genera- 
tions and of uncertain duration, passed without 
notice. Manetho wasa priest of Heliopolis, in Lower | 
Egypt, a city of the first rank amongst the sacre d| . : ; : 
cities of ancient Egypt, and long the resort of foreign- | touch of civilization—a retrospect of the 
ers as the seat of learning and knowledge. He lived 


I have received the following narrative of 


the invention of this alphabet from an intelhi- 


gent traveller who passed through the Cherokee 
|country soon after the circumstance occurred. 


At one of their council fires—at which recol- 
\lections of the melancholy fate of their fellow- 
tribes, who had perished as if blasted by the 


! 


* This is the true name of these Indians. It seems 
) which 


bsurd to call them by a word (Cherokee 


former extent contrasted with the present h- 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, two centuries | mits of the Indian power—the consciousness 
and a half before Christ, and wrote, by order of that 

prince, the history of his own country in the Greek | “3 cele 
language, translating it, as he states himself, out of COMact, filled the chiefs with 
the sacred records. His work is, most unfortunately, | bodings, anc disposed them to envy the in- 
lost; but the fragments which have been preserved | Hue I 
to us, by the writings of Josephus in the first century 
of the Christian era, and by the Greek authors above 
named of the third and fourth centuries, contain | : ; 
raatter, which, if entitled to confidence, is of the |Tose from his seat,and pointing to a book tok 
highest historical value, viz. a chronological list of them that there lay the secret of the white} 
the successive rulers of Egypt, from the first founda- 
tion of monarchy, to Alexander of Macedon. who 
succeeded the Persians. This list is divided into 


lthat the y themselves had felt the withering 
sloomy fore- 


nee of that civilization and of those arts 
| which rendered the white man so immeasura- 
ly their superior—an Indian named Guess 


} 


‘land M. have each four characters, L, T S 


minute an analysis of the sound of words, as 
would have been necessary, had fewer char- 
acters been adopted, sufficient only to express 
the mere elemental sounds. It consists of 
eighty-six characters, which are said to repre- 
sent all the monosyllables contained in the lan- 
lwuage. With the progress of improvement 
and civilization new terms and new sounds 
will be introduced, requiring new characters to 
express them, unless a more minute analysis 
of the words be made, and letters with the 
power of the Roman alphabet be adopted. 


: being syllabic, and thus not requiring so 


An accurate representation of the alphabet 
is annexed to this paper. It would be unfair 
to subject an invention, made under such cir- 
cumstances, to the test of severe criticism; but 
there are some of its features which may well 
attract our attention. In the first place the 
Chelaque language does not appear to pos- 
sess the sounds B, D, F, P, R, V, X and Z. 
Six of the characters represent vowel sounds, 
viz: the short, long and broad a, é, 6, and 0; 
fifiy-two represent the remaining consonants 
of our alphabet, four represent the aspirate, 
and sixteen of them stand for syllables contain- 
ing two consonants, and one vowel sound. 
We find a great redundancy of characters re- 
presenting the same radical sound, for in- 
stance, there are ten characters for n various- 
ly modified by vowel sounds, which also have 
characters, by the aid of which one character 
lfor the simple sound of n may replace the 
|whole ten. In the same manner C L, Y, W, 





and K. have each five, T and K, have each 
six, and Q has three characters, each repre- 
senting a syllable with the same consonant 
sound, 





up 
rio 
tot 
ani 
is | 
po 
me 
pre 
pe 
rac 
the 
rio 
ma 
the 
col 
chi 
the 
Re 
on 
ani 
she 
gu 
eas 
dis 
bo 
the 
cat 


sol 


an 
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The influence which this invention may have 
upon the future destinies of the tribe is a cu- 
rious subject of speculation. Being adapted 
to the present limited range of their language, 
and exciting their feelings of national pride, it 
is probable that it will give an immediate and 
powerful stimulant to the desire for improve- 
ment, But it is so inadequate a means of re- 
presenting the thoughts of a more cultivated 
people, that it will soon require additional cha- 
racters and a more complicated structure. At 
that period of civilization it must operate inju- 
riously in impeding the progress they would 
make, if there were no radical imperfections in 
their written language to overcome. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the invention of these 
characters will be a blessing to the Chelaques, if 
they use it only until prepared to adopt the 
Roman letters and the English language. If, 
on the other hand, mistaken pride and a rooted 
animosity to the whites and their institutions 
should induce them to cleave to their own lan- 
guage as now spoken and written, it is too 
easy to foresee, that even if they maintain their 
distinct existence as a people, they will be 
bound down ina narrow circle, from which 
the greatest individual genius can never extri- 
cate them. 
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; FOR THE FRIEND. | rest of the busy world, scarcely a cot is to 
IDRIA AND THE QUICKSILVER MINES.) he seen, or a trace of verdure, save the dark 
Idria is a district of Carniola, dependent on| foliage of the solitary and stunted pine, to 
the circle of Adlerberg, in the dominions of] relieve the rudeness of the prospect. In the 
the Emperor of Austria. centre of the valley, and along the banks ot 
A short distance beyond Layback, the tra-| the Idrixa, lies the little village of Idria, so far 
veller leaves the great road, for that which] below, as to diminish the size of its houses 
runs westward over the mountains of Idria.|and their tenants almost to Lilliputian dimen- 
F6r a few miles the country is flat, and pre-| sions. On one side of the bank. and scattered 
sents an uninteresting aspect. But suddenly] just at the foot of the mountain. are several 
the road begins to ascend rapidly, and 1s| clusters of huts, which mark the entrance to 
skirted on either side by deep forests of fir}/the quicksilver mines. ‘These mines, the 
trees, whose dense and sombre foliage inter-| most magnificent and productive in the world, 
cepts the cheering rays of day, and involves}constitute the sole riches of Idria, and give 
the weary traveller in the gloom of continued| employ.nent to the larger part of its inhabi- 
night. For severa’ ..‘'es the road runs along} tants. 
the precipitous edge of deep hollows; now} ‘The principal metallic stratum lies about 
emerging upon a barren heath, and again|two hundred yards below the surface, and is 
plunging into the dark pine-woods, until at|imbedded in limestone rock. It has been 
lengti: you reach the summit of the ridge, an| followed 800 yards in one direction, and more 
elevation of more than seventeen hundred feet.| than 1000 in another. Six large shafts pene- 
On a sudden, the road seems entirely to dis-| trate the mine, four of which are vertical, and 
appear; and as the traveller approaches the| two inclined at an acute angle. The access 
point of its apparent termination, he finds him-| to it is from a spacious building erected on a 
self standing on the brink of a spacious amphi-| little hillock, to the south of the town. The 
theatre, bounded on every side by lofty preci-| entrance is under a lofty vault, leading almost 
pices and towering crags; here and there | horizontally to a stone staircase, hewn with 
tufted with little patches of fir, which form a/great regularity, in the solid rock, and kept 
striking contrast with the piles of dreary,| remarkably clean and neat. It is surmounted 
naked rock thrown up on either hand. iby an arch built of hewn stone, except where 
The inhabitants have given to this dell, a|the superincumbent rock furnishes a roof, 
name which corresponds to the English word| with no other trouble or expense than that of 
kettle,” and in many respects the compari-|smoothing its rugged surface. The descent 
son is not inapplicable. into the mine, instead of being accomplished, 
A ,late traveller describes the scene as/as formerly, by slippery and tottering ladders, 
viewed from the highest peak, in nearly the] is by successive flights of steps, as regular and 
following words :—The effect is at once sin-| smooth as if they had been constructed for 
gular and striking. ‘The picture was entirely| some stately mansion. Landing places, also 
changed by the mist in which every object was| cut out of the rock, occur at various distances, 
enveloped. ‘The morning was not yet sufli-| where galleries branch off from the main shaft, 
ciently advanced, to open to our view the|through the openings in which veins of ore 
grandeur of the scene which lay concealed| have been pursued, or where the shaft takes a 





S ae 30. Tsoo. ot: ee beneath us. The sun, though bright and new direction. This is the regular mode by 
2. Abroad. 31. Maug. 60. Loh. warm above, had not yet penetrated the gulf,| which the ascent and descent are now con- 
8. Lah. 32. Seh. 61. Yu. which was filled to the brim with white’and| ducted: forming, from the surface of the earth 
4. Tsee, 33. Saugh. 62. Tseh. fleecy vapour, into which the road seemed to|to the lowest excavation of the mine, a sub- 
: ~ we = Gusta a o. descend as into a field of ether. Allaround, terraneous staircase more than eight hundred 
7 Weh. 36. Gel 65. Tooh, the rugged and broken cliffs towered above its| feet in length. At the distance of two hundred 
& Lesh, 37. Sah. 66. Tech. surface, like the steep and rocky shores of the| and sixty yards from the entrance, there is a 
9, Neh. 38. Quah. 67. Tsah. mountain lake, and even imagination itself} chapel where mass is celebrated on all festival 
10, Mooh. 39. Gnaugh (na- 68, Un (French.) | could assign no depth to the abyss over which| days, and the images of saints, protected by a 
~ a ~ mal “S Neh. this light and snowy mantle was thrown.| grating, stand in niches along the wall. 

on aan an 71. Tsooh. As the sun approached his meridian altitude, | To be continued. | 

14. Clanh. 4. Kesh. 72. Mah. his warm rays slanted over the mountain tops, ay 

15. Ah. 44, Kah. 73. Clooh. and pierced the veil which concealed the POR THE FRIEND. 
16. Luh. 45. Taugh. 74. Haah, kettle from our view. The cloud of vapour SAVONAROLE, THE ITALIAN REFORMER. 
3 4m = — - ~ sed began to rise, slowly and majestically, curling} The personal character of this singular man, 
19, Wel. 48. Kahn. 77. Clah. its dense volumes over the topmost crags, but the predecessor of Luther in the work of Re- 
20. Clob. 49. Weeh. 78. Yah. without dividing into those distinct and rapidly | formation, is not without interest; while the 
21. Tah. 50. Eeh. 79. Wah. ascending columns, which produce such fan-| incidents of his short but distinguished career, 
22. Yahn. 51. Ooh. 80. Tech. tastic appearances, and give rise to so many| may serve to illustrate the habits of a people, 
24, eee 5S Un (French 32. — fairy tales, in the higher passages of the Swiss who, perhaps more than any other of modern 
25. Se (sibilant.)5 tee ” 83. Quh. Alps. ; __ | times, recommend themselves to our regard, 
26. Yoh. “65. Kooh. 84 Clah. In a short time, the whole dell became visi-| by their patronage of learning, and their dis- 
27. Un (French.) 56. Tsoh. 85 Maah. ble, terminating below, in a narrow, irregular| interested zeal for the establishment of free 
2%. Hoo. 57. Quooh, 86°. Quhn. and confined valley. institutions. 

29. Goh. 58. Nod. 


The Idrixa, a stream of no inconsiderable] Jerome Francis Savoharole was descended 
magnitude, bursts at once, like a noble foun-| from illustrious ancestors, and born at Ferrara 
tain, from the side of the mountain, and flows} in 1452. Distinguished while very young by 
rapidly along the bottom of the ravine, to-| his proficiency m theological studies, he sepa- 
wards the south. On the sides of the moun-| rated himself from his family at the age of 
tains which encircle this little spot, and seem| twenty-three years, and uniting with the Do- 
to shut it out from all communication with the} minicans of Bologne, his extraordinary talents 


The following characters, when put together 


spell * Friend’ — y OU § oa and are 


sounded thus— Heeh-naa-leh-eeh. ‘* Keeh’’ is 
sounded short ; ** naa,” broad; * leh,”’ short; 
and * eeh,”’ short. 
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s00n attracted the notice of his superiors, by |century, that country had risen to the pinnacle 
whom he was appointed to deliver lectures on| of prosperity—superior to most, and inferior 
philosophy. In this new vocation, our young |to none of the neighbouring states in political 
Dominican had much to contend with; his| influence, its commerce and manufactures had 
voice was at once feeble and harsh, his physi-| produced an accumulation of wealth, which 
cal powers debilitated by long and severe|rendered the republicans of Italy the bankers 
abstinence, and his «delivery so singularly un-|of Europe. Literature was encouraged by 
graceful, that although respected for his eru-|the munificence of princes and the enthusiasm 
dition, he was deserted when he ascended the] of citizens; and no period, perhaps, has béen 
pulpit. adorned by a greater number of distinguished 
But genius and determination triumphed|men, than that which was illustrated by the 
over these obstacles. Another Demosthenes,} Medici, by a Nicholas V. and a Machiavel. 
Savonarole acquired by practice in his retreat,| But the evil days drew nigh. Divided into a 
the graces which nature had denied him; and|large number of states, not only disconnected 
those who had been disgusted by his awkward |but always at variance with each other, Italy 
recitation, could scarcely recognise him, when, | was about to become the prey of the surround- 
after the lapse of five years, they heard him|ing nations, whose repeated attacks were soon 
modulating at will a voice strong and harmo-|to reduce her from that proud eminence to the 
nious, and assisting it by graceful and imposing |lowest abyss of wretchedness and imbecility. 
gesture. Conscious of the change, and fear-| At the period to which we refer, Charles VIII. 
ful of priding himself on the success of his}of France had already commenced the war, 
efforts, the preacher professed to consider ita|which was to end in the subversion of the 
miracle, designed to prove the divine authority | Italian republics. Florence, prostrate at the 
of his mission. It was in his 31st year, that|feet of the Medici, seemed to have forgotten 
Savonarole began to be sensible of that secret| her attachment to free institutions; while the 
and prophetic impulse which designated him a|See of Rome, occupied by a Borgia, partici- 
reformer, and called him to preach repentance |pated in the ignominy and contempt which 
to Christians, announcing to them the calami-|already attached to a name, since proverbial 
bes which impended equally over church and|for flagitiousness and vice. Such was the 
state. Six years after, he travelled on foot to|situation of affairs when Savonarole com- 
Florence, and fixing his residence in the con-|menced his discourses at Florence. In the 
vent of his order, he continued during eight |name of the Most High, he every day address- 
years to preach the. necessity of reform, until|ed his numerous audience, on the calamities 
death, the manner of which he is said frequent-| which threatened them, and the vices by which 
ly to have foretold, puta period to his labours. |they were provoked. He placed before, them 
The reformation which he recommended as|graphic pictures of the laxity of morals, and 
‘‘a work meet for repentance,’ had for its|the progress of luxury; of the disorders of the 
object an improvement of morals, not a change |church, and the corruption of the prelates; of 
of faith. the abuses in the state, and the tyranny of its 
Enthusiastically attached to the church of|rulers. If when he discoursed upon spiritual 
Rome, Savonarole did not suffer himself to|subjects, he displayed an imagination brilliant 
qvestion the truth of its dogmas, while he|and enthusiastic ; when he reasoned upon 
believed its discipline to be corrupt, and its|temporal affairs, his logic was not less power- 
pastors faithless to their trust. It was not by|ful, nor his eloquence less attractive. Nor 
reasoning that heassailed the established order,|were his labours without their full effect— 
but under the sanction of divine inspiration; |already the citizens of Florence began to tes- 
not by syllogisms, but by prophecies and mira- |tify, by the simplicity of their dress, and by the 
cles. But if he stooped to the authority of the |modesty of their conversation and demeanour, 
church, he did not yield to that which was|that they had become converts to the reforma- 
temporal. Liberty was in his eyes almost as|tion of Savonarole—already the women had 
sacred as religion. Usurped authority could |relinquished their ornaments, and a change of 
be retained only at the peril of salvation; and|manners was observable throughout the whole 
Lorenzo de Medici, who withheld from the |city, C. 
citizens of Florence their privileges, which ——0o 
were their birth-right, could not prevail upon HYMN—By Bisuor Heser. 
him to recognise his authority by any mark of a : 
respect. When on his death bed, Lorenzo oe es eer eee 
: 4 as Be ith garlands gay of various green, 
sent for him to receive absolution at his hands, |1 prais’d the sea, whose ample field 
the confessor required that he should express |Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
his willingness to restore liberty to the Floren- | And earth and ocean seem’d to say, 
tines, as the only condition on which this boon |" OU beauties are but for a day! 
would be granted. It is not a little curious, 
that so firmly was the love of power planted in 
his breast, that the dying usurper could not be 
prevailed upon to accede to these terms, and 
ihe priest was compelled to leave him, ac- 
cording to the dogma of the church, 
“ Unanointed, unaneal’d, 
No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all his imperfections on his head.” 
The situation of Italy at that period, was 
one of peculiar interest. During the fifteenth 
























































FOR THE FRIEND. 
The following epitaph has lately been placed over 
the grave of a young Greek, who died last spring 
at Tottenham, near London, aged about 13 years; 
and whose gentle and amiably sweet disposition, had 
attracted for hima strong attachment from those 
who kindly visited him during a lingering decline. 

























Far from his native Greece, the mortal part 

Of Constantine Sotiris here was laid, 

Almost ere childhood melted into youth, 

Bold, wild, and free, the little Suliote came 

To England’s shores a student; and his soul 

All knowledge, save of ill, with eager joy 
Received ; but chiefly with a spirit’s thirst, 

He drank the waters of immortal life. 

Meek, holy, calm, the little Suliote died : 

His last breath murmured, in his country’s tongue, 
The name of mother.—’ Twas a father’s death, 
(Sad tidings, told him in this foreign land !) 

First bade him droop ; no hand of relative 

Closed his sad eyes, yet left he mourners here, 
True friends, whom his sweet gentleness had made ; 
And one of these inscribes this humble stone. 


Obiit, Aprilis xviii. MDcccx xvII. 
#£tatis, circiter xiii. 





The following, which has before appeared in print, 
but in an imperfect form, has been handed in for 
publication in the Friend, with corrections, and an 
additional stanza or two. 


GRIEF FOR DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


It is not when the parting breath 
We watch with anxious heart, 

It is not in the hour of death, 
When those we love depart, 

Nor yet when laid upon the bier, 
We follow slow the corse, 

Which leads us to their dwelling low, 
That most we feel their loss. 

When past the last and solemn rite, 
And dust to dust hath gone, 

And in its wonted channel’d course 
The stream of life flows on, 

Oh! who can tell how drear the space 
Once fill’d by those most dear ; 

When well known scenes, and local things, 
And all but they are there! 

This deep, this heartfelt loneliness, 
This quietness of grief, 

Falls heavier on our flowers of joy, 
Than tempests strong but brief; 

The whirlwinds tear the blossoms fair, 
Yet still the stem may thrive, 

While a cold season’s withering blast 
Scarce leaves the root alive. 


But as our earthly pleasures fade, 
If plants of heavenly peace 

Spring in our bosom’s wilderness, 
And nurtur’d there increase, 

In humble hope, and holy fear, 
Our minds will daily prove, 

That smitten friends are angels, sent 
On errands full of love! 

Then seek not hours of sober grief, 
Or sorrowing thought to shun, 

Until our hearts are brought in truth, 
To say “ Thy will be done!” 

And grateful love for strokes like these, 
Our hearts to God may warm, 

Perhaps he saw the gathering cloud, 
And housed them from the storm. 

If in his own good time and way, 
He shelter these from ill, 

And in his mercy, bless the blow 
To those remaining still, 

May we not hope to join in Heaven, 
The song the blessed raise, 

Almighty Lord, and King of Saints, 
How just and true thy ways ! 


Avis C. HowLanp. 





I prais’d the sun, whose chariot roll’d 

On wheels of amber and of gold; 

I prais’d the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleam’d sweetly through the summer sky ; 
And moon and sun in answer said 

“ Our days of light are numbered !” 





Oh God! oh good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair ! 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Ofruin’d earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must thy mansions be, 
Where thy redeem’d shall dwell with thee ! 
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ror THE FRIEND. | But, after having read the productions of in-| whom was entrusted the care of the meeting 

Translated from the Revue Encyelopedique of Paris. | genuity applied to the sciences or literature, house, is a Friend. Until the 8th month last, 
The Theory of Concentric Spheres, of Capt. Symmes,| W€ feel like one who has just emerged from a|he had never experienced any difficulty in 
explained by a Citizen of the United States, and| theatre ; neither the head nor the heart 1s) transacting the concerns of the preparative 


containing proofs that the earth is hollow, open at improved. FERRY. meeting, nor had any complaints been brought 
the Poles, and inhabited in the interior. Cincin- 













































































issaiibaias against him. But at the meeting in that 

nati, 1826. 168 pages. FOR THE FRIEND. | month, when he rose to read the opening 

This little book may afford, according to TEXT. minute, one of the followers of Elias Hicks 
the temper of the reader, materials for conso- 


“ We feel an ardent desire, that in all our proceed- 
ings, tending to this end, our conduct towards all our 
brethren, may, on every occasion, be marked with love 
and forbearance.” —Green-street Address of the 4th 
month. 


peremptorily commanded him not to proceed, 
alleging that he was unfit any longer to serve 
the meeting in that capacity. ‘This summary 
mode of displacing the officers of Society, 
was entirely unknown till the new principles 
were embraced; and it is totally incompati- 
ble with the spirit and letter of our excellent 
code of discipline. ‘The clerk therefore re- 
plied, that he was regularly appointed to the 
station, and not having been released, he 
thought it his duty to go on with the business; 
which he did, amid the clamour and outcries 
of the followers of Elias Hicks. 

After the preparative meeting had conclud- 
ed, Friends retired as usual; but the members 
of the new sect remained in the house, and 
organised themselves into a distinct meeting, 
which they called a preparative meeting. This 
irregular assembly, amongst other business, 
took upon it to appoint a new care-taker for 
the meeting house and premises; and instruct- 
ed him to call on the Friend who regularly 
held that station, and demand the keys; and 
in case of his refusal to surrender them, to 
take off the locks, and put new ones on the 
doors. This, however, was not immediately 
done; the Friend retained unmolested posses- 
sion of the keys, and opened the house as usual 
for the preparative meeting in the 10th month. 
At this meeting, in virtue of his office asclerk, 
he went to the table in order to transact the 
business; but it was already occupied by one 
of the new sect, who had taken his seat there 
in the early part of the meeting. The clerk 
stood by the table for a few moments, to see 
whether he would be permitted to proceed, 
but the person persisted in retaining his seat, 
and read a minute opening a preparative 
meeting for the new sect. 

It was then proposed by a Friend that they 
should quietly withdraw and hold their meet- 
ing out of the doors, as the followers of Elias 
Hicks seemed determined to preclude them 
from transacting the business in the house. 
This was accordingly done; for although the 
clerk of the preparative meeting had never 
been released, nor any other regularly ap- 
pointed in his place; and the followers of Elias 
Hicks, regardless of the discipline and order 
of the Society, had organised a new prepara- 
tive meeting of a new sect, distinct from 
Friends, and of course could have no right, 
nor even a plausible excuse, for usurping the 
control and possession of the property; yet 
Friends patiently submitted to the wrong, and 
did not contend with them, even for what was 
so evidently their just right. ‘The new pre- 
parative meeting appointed another person to 
take possession of the house, probably from 
an apprehension that he whom they had 
before entrusted with the commission, was 
not resolute and hardy enough for their pur- 
pose. Be this as it may, the new incumbent 
proceeded forthwith to give proof of his 
promptness and determination, for he began 


lation or for regret. It shows us that the new 
world has its dreamers, as well as our old 
Europe; and that, on the shores of the Ohio, 
as well as those of the Seine, makers of sys- 
tems are employed in wasting their own time, 
and making others waste theirs. Some im- 
prudent expressions of approbation suffice to 
encourage them, their enthusiasm becomes 
contagious, they publish books, and they ac- 
quire disciples. All this vain notoriety perish- 
es with them; but they retard the progress of 
real knowledge. In some future age, when 
men shall have forgotten that such things were 
spoken of, as expansion, on this side the At- 
lantic, and a hollow world, in the other conti- 
nent, they will not be able to imagine what 
were the obstacles which were able to retard 
the human mind, and prevent it from arriving 
atthe knowledge of such a great number of 
truths, long within the reach of every one, and 
with which every one ought to be acquainted. 

It seems that the numbers of the Symmes- 
ites are, in proportion to the population, great- 
er in the United States than those of the 
sectaries, to whose opinions we have already 
alluded, have become in France. Perhaps 
the American system may even have in its 
favour a decided numerical superiority; and, 
on both sides, the inventors are of opinion that 
questions of this nature sh-uld be decided by 
majorities. But a philosophy, zealous for the 
honour of the human understanding, would 
direct it towards a more noble destination, 
and not suffer it to consume all its activity in 
vain amusements. We should recollect the 
injury which physical science received from 
the system of Descartes: and yet Descartes 
did not content himself with the mere employ- 
ment of his imagination; he knew how to 
observe, measure, combine forces, and calcu- 
late their effect; he was, in fact, a profound 
geometrician. By an inconceivable fatality, 
none of those who have undertaken to reform 
Newton, are willing to take the trouble of 
learning mathematics; and it is with this capi- 
tal stock of ignorance, that they attempt to 
solve the highest questions of astronomical 
mechanics. 

Besides, is it really praise, when we say 
of a system of universal science, that “ its 
reasonings are often ingenious?’ Not one 
single work of genius is ingenious. Genius 
has never been sunk so low as that expres- 
sion. A pun may deserve it sometimes: the 
forms in which wit chooses to clothe its vain 
conceptions, must be ingenious, or they will 
either be in bad taste, or vanish quite away. 
The march of reason 3s imposing, and inspires 
no sentiment but respect; the impression which 
it leaves is a profound conviction, in which the 
understanding delights, because it feels the 
price at which it has paid for the acquisitions 
it has made; and these acquisitions are the 
truths which have been communicated to it. 


COMMENTARY. 


In fulfilling the unpleasant duty of present- 
ing our readers with an authentic and faithful 
narrative of the conduct of the followers of Elias 
Hicks, in excluding friends from the occupan- 
cy of their meeting houses, we have already had 
to record many painful and humiliating transac- 
tions. The occurrences at Abington, Byberry, 
Falsington, Bristol, Solebury, Darby, Radnor, 
and Haverford, are marked by a spirit but lit- 
tle consonant with the professions contained 
in the Addresses issued by the new sect ; and 
are, in our opinion, incompatible with the be- 
nign temper of the gospel, which breathes the 
harmonious language of * peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

After perusing the specious pages of the 
Epistle of the 10th month last, with a know- 
ledge that many of the persons engaged in the 
violent actions we have narrated, attended the 
meeting which issued it; we were almost 
ready to conclude, that conviction had at last 
arrested their minds, and shown them the 
great inconsistency of their former demeanour. 
We had hoped, too, that the fair professions, 
the solemn asseverations, of the Epistle, were 
the prelude to the practical illustration of that 
most comprehensive and noble precept of 
Christianity, “* As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.” But 
our charitable anticipations have all been 
blasted, and the apparent sincerity of the 
Epistle has only heightened our disappoint- 
ment. Surely there must exist a wide differ- 
ence between the feelings of those who wrote, 
and those who read and sanctioned, that do- 
cument, or they must alike be involved in 
the just imputation of greatinsincerity. For 
professions and practices could scarcely be 
more directly adverse, than the tenor of the 
Epistle, and the subsequent conduct of some 
of those who composed the meeting which 
adopted it. In performing the task assigned 
us, we shall have to record in the present 
number, the principal facts relative to the 
seizure and occupancy of Friends’ meeting 
house at Buckingham, by the followers o 
Elias Hicks—a transaction which has occurred 
since the Epistle of the 10th month was issued, 
and which is more painful and outrageous in 
its character than any thing which has yet 
taken place. ‘There are circumstances con- 
nected with it, which from respect to the feel- 
ings of our readers, and from regard to the 
reputation of civil, not to speak of religious 
society, we feel it our duty to withhold. 

To give a clear view of the occurrences, it 
will be necessary to observe, that the person 
who has acted as clerk of Buckingham pre- 
parative meeting for several years, and to 












to take off the lock while the meeting was yet| sons in the house called out, ** bring a candle| 


THE FRIEND. 





an idea that the men who made them, were 


sitting, and accomplished the task before they|and let us burn him!’’—a candle was imme-|the most peaceable and pious christians? 


broke up. 


The Friend, regularly appointed to the} burn his hand, which projected into the room. 


charge of the property, then went into the 


He was however aware of their design, and 


diately brought, with which they attempted to} What then are we to think, when persons who 


write thus, can return from a meeting so fa- 
voured as they represent theirs to have been, 


house witha view of shutting it up. He closed) extinguished the candle; another was called| and at once act in such open violation of every 


some of the windows, but finding that the fol-| 
lowers of Elias Hicks seemed inclined to remain | 
there longer, he desisted. ‘The person just 
appointed to take possession came in, with a} 
new lock, which he fastened on the door;)| 
after which, they nailed down the window| 
During this time, great confusion) 
prevailed amongst them, and much excite- 
ment Was apparent—men and women talking | 
loudly, and looking with anxious eyes to see} 
what would be the event of these violent and! 
extraordinary proceedings. ‘The Se 
some of the men, now went away, but about 

twenty men remained to guard the premises. 

By this time the stoves had got quite cool, and 

more fire was wanted. They demanded the 

key of the wood-house from the Friend who 

had the charge of the property; but as they 

were not sitting there on any business of the 

Society, and as he had not been released from 

the trust confided in him, he declined giving 

it to them; at the same time exhorting them, 

as they regarded their own reputation, or that 

of the Society, to go home and conduct peace- 

ably. They replied that his declining to give 

them the key, made no difference, they merely 

wished to see whether he would surrender it 

or not. ‘They immediately went to the wood- 

house and broke it open, by splitting the 

window shutter, and tearing off one of the 

hinges; they then entered, took out some 

wood, and made up a fire—the door of the} 
wood-house was subsequently broken open and 
the lock taken off. 

Evening was now approaching, and they 
began to make preparations for passing the 
night in the meeting house—a basket of victuals 
and some bed clothes were sent to them by 
some of their friends. 

These extraordinary and disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, spread quickly through the neigh- 
bourhood, and during the course of the after-| 
noon and evening, many persons were coming 
to and going from the house; some out of 
curiosity, and some of the followers of Elias; 
Hicks, to assist or encourage their pasty. | 


} ° 
sasies. 





for and brought, and a second attempt made 
to burn him, by holding the flame under his 
hand, but he extinguished this also, and extri- 
cated himseif from the unpleasant posture in 
which they had so long detained him. ‘The 
followers of Elias Hicks remained in the house 
that night; and, as we are informed, the next 
night also, On the succeeding morning, the 
house was left entirely open, but towards eve- 
ning they locked it up and left it. It is with 
feelings of regret and shame that we record 
these most disgraceful transactions—they are 
degrading to the character of a civil commu- 
nity; and how much more so, when we reflect 
who were the principal actors in them! It 
has been said in extenuation, that the out- 
rages were committed by young men, whose 
passions were ardent, and their judgments not 
properly regulated. ‘This may be in part true; 
but we know of some elderly men, of mature 
years, who were present a part of the time, if 
not during the whole scene, and for whom no| 
apology can be made. Some of the young 
men, too, were the sons of plain persons, and| 
even of Elders of the new sect, whose duty it! 
was to restrain their violence. 


sentence which their Epistle contains ? 
—=<>— 


FOR THE FRIEND, 


GREEN STREET EPISTLE OF THE TENTH 
MONTH. 


There is something so dignified and magnanimous 
in the open and fearless avowal of correct principles, 
supported by a correspondent practice, that the united 
suffrage of good men has ever awarded it the highest 
praise; while on the other hand, the concealment of 
our real opinions, and the profession of others, which 
our conduct continually contradicts, has justly been 
esteemed grossly reprehensible. 

We have been led to this reflection by perusing, 
for the first time, an Epistle issued by the followers 
of Elias Hicks, at their Yearly Meeting in the 10th 
month last, and inserted in Poulson’s Daily Adver- 
tiser of the 26th ult. We had been convinced, long 
since, by the most painful evidences, that there was 
too little accordance between the conduct and pro- 
fessions of many of the new sect; but we had hoped, 
that as a body, they still retained candour and integ- 
rity sufficient to prevent them from thus coming 
betore the world, with an address so entirely in- 
compatible with their conduct. 

The heading of the Epistle is a misrepresentation 
—the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
phia,” convenes in the fourth month, and holds 
no session in the 10th month. We know of but one 


What a lamentable commentary do sucl | body entitled to the appellation ; and éhis bedy assem- 


proceedings furnish, upon the peaceable pro-| 


fessions, the plausible declarations, of the 10th 
month Epistle ! 

“We fervently desire,” say they, * that all] 
may be increasingly concerned to retire from 
the noises, the contentions, and the confusions 
that are in the world, that we may individually 
submit to the government of the Prince of! 
Peace,’ &c. Again— 

** We feel the awful responsibility of our) 
present standing, and the necessity of abiding 
individually, in the meekness and simplicity of} 
the truth as it is in Jesus—avoiding all doubt- 
ful disputations which engender strife, and| 
earnestly endeavouring to show forth by a 
godly life and conversation, that we are his| 
humble followers, who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again; and whose religion enjoins 
that we resist not evil, but overcome evil with 





Under these circumstances, the Friend became | good.” 


ashamed to be seen there, lest he should be 
considered accessary to them; and as the new 
occupants showed no disposition to leave the 
premises, he thought it most prudent, quietly 
to retire, which he did between 8 and 9 o’clock 
in the evening. Some time after he had left 
the meeting house, a Friend passing along the 
road, heard a great noise from within the 
house, and supposing that the care-taker was 
still there, stopped to speak with him. He 
opened the door, and stepped upon the thresh- 
old, when several of the noisy tenants ran to 
him, and pushing the door with violence, 
caught him by one leg and one arm, between 
it and the half which remained closed. Here 
they held him for a considerable time, pressing 
against the door with such force, as to make 
his situation very uncomfortable. 


** We earnestly desire that all may be pre- 
served in the spirit of patience, gentleness, and 
forbearance, under every provocation and 
trial,” 

‘** Our profession is high and holy, and let 
us be increasingly concerned to walk consist- 
ently therewith.” 

Of our primitive Friends, tiey say—* They 
held up with practical clearness, a peaceable 
testimony against wars and fightings, and by 
a scrupulous adherence to the principles of 
justice, became proverbial for their integrity:” 
to which we may be permitted to add our 
*‘ ardent desire,’ that the followers of Elias 
Hicks would imitate their noble and christian 
example. 

What could be more fair and plausible than 
these smooth professions ? What more com- 


| bled as usual onthe 16th of the 4th month last, and 
; adjourned on the 20th of the same, to meet again on 
|the third second day in the 4th month next. The 
{assumption of the title therefore by the followers of 
Elias Hicks, can only be considered as an attempt to 
conceal the fact ‘of their separation from Friends, and 
the organization of their new sect. Another instance 
of duplicity occurs in the following sentence, on page 
9 of the Epistle :—* The language of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, in the introduction to the book of 
advices, published under the direction of ovr Yearly 
Meeting in 1808, appears peculiarly adapted to ovr 
present situation.” 

There is something so ungenerous and unfair in 
the attempt to inculcate the idea that the meeting 
which issued these advices, is the same body, and 
belongs to the same Society, as that which prepared 
the Green-street Epistle, that we could scarcely have 
supposed some of the persons who assembled in this 
new Yearly Meeting, and some who were engaged in 
preparing the Epistle, would have given even a tacit 
sanction to so unmanly a deed. 

The Meeting for Sufferings which prepared those 
advices, and the Yearly Meeting of Friends which 
directed them to be published, have been regularly 
continued to the present time, and have no connection 
with the Society, nor with the meeting, which thus 
improperly assume their names—the new Society 
was not organised, nor was their Yearly Meeting set 
up, until 19 years after the book of Advices was pub- 
lished. This new Yearly Meeting, moreover, sepa- 
rated fromthe Yearly Meeting of Friends, and was 
established in opposition to it, as the several addresses 
issued by its members clearly prove. They declare 
that “the unity of that Yearly Meeting is interrupt- 
ed;” that “a division exists” between them and it, 
“developing in its progress, views which appear in- 
compatible with each other, and feelings averse to a 
reconciliation”—that “they are bound (to express, 
| under a setéled conviction of mind, that the period has 
|fully come, in which they ought to look towards 
| making a quiet retreat from this scene of confusion” — 
| that to them “ there now appears no way to regain 
the harmony and tranquillity of the body, but by 
jsennnens themselves from religious communion” 

with the members of that Yearly Meeting; and they 
propose “the propriety and expediency of holding 





While in this predicament, one of the per-| pletely calculated to impress the reader with} a Yearly Meeting for Friends in unity with us.” 
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After these various declarations of entire disrup- 
tion from the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
Philadelphia, how can they, with the least colour of 
justice or candour, deliberately assume its name, and 
declare themselves to be the same body? Surely 
the inconsistency and contradiction are so palpable, 
that they must at once strike the most careless ob- 
server, 

The Epistle abounds with exhortations to love and 
forbearance, and against airy speculation, light con- 
versation, &c.—all which are very good in them- 
selves; and we most sincerely desire they may claim 
the practical attention of all the members of the new 
sect: For certainly their conduct, both before and 
since their separation from Friends, has not evinced 
the predominance of those Christian virtues. Let the 
reader turn to the pages of the Friend, and peruse 
attentively the narratives of breaking open the buri- 
al ground, and the repeated instances in which they 
have expelled Friends from their own meeting houses; 
and ask himself, how such practices accord with the 
following smooth and plausible sentences :—* We 
tenderly exhort, that in places where our members 
{here is the separation again] constitute the larger 
part of any meeting, their conduct may be regulated 
by the rule laid down by our blessed Lord, Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” How different are the theory and the 
practice! Recur to the numerous instances in which 
they have compelled Friends to hold their religious 
meetings in the open air, or at private dwellings, 
while they kept possession of our meeting houses— 
where they have changed the regular time of holding 
the meetings for worship, and put new locks and bars, 
and bolts, on the doors and gates and windows, to 
prevent Friends from entering—though they have 
permitted their own party to have free use of the 
houses, for holding irregular meetings, “ unauthorized 
by the Society and unknown to its discipline.” On 
some occasions, where Friends have patiently waited 
until the followers of Elias Hicks had gone through 
with their business, and then requested the use of the 
houses, this just right has been peremptorily denied 
them; and even defenceless and aged women have 
been threatened with the civil authority, merely for 
endeavouring to sustain their monthly meeting, in 
the order of our Society. These are not exaggerated 
representations of one or two isolated cases—they 
are plain, well attested facts, which have repeat- 
edly occurred. After all these instances of op- 
pression, what can we think of the professions con- 
tained in the Epistle under review? These circum- 
stances have so repeatedly occurred, before and since 
the Epistle was issued ; and men who promoted and 
sanctioned that Epistle have taken so conspicuous a 
part in them, that we are compelled, however re- 

uctantly, to consider the document as a covering, 
designed to conceal or palliate the glaring incon- 
s.stencies of their conduct. 

One other paragraph demands a few remarks: It 
is as follows :—* The discipline under which we act, 
positively discourages members of our Society from 
suing each other at law: To violate this discipline in 
a meeting capacity, is not only a departure from our 
established order, but is calculated to injure us in the 
«yes of sober inquirers after truth, and to disturb the 
peace of our own minds,” They also declare—* We 
fee] deeply concerned that our religious testimonies 
may never be wounded by contending for property 
and asserting our rights—that no course be pursued, 
although sanctioned by the laws of the excellent civil 
government under which we live, that may be at 
variance with the spirit of that holy lawgiver, who 
taught his disciples, ‘If any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 

lso.’”” How mild, how pacific and unresisting, does 
this language seem! But alas for the frailty, the de- 
ceitfulness of human nature! we know certainly that 
some of those very persons who were accessary to 
the framing of this “ peaceable epistle,” have consulted 
legal counsel in defence of their cause. But setting 
this aside; we would ask, whether it be more incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity, to take legal 
measures to preserve our just rights; or violently to 
infringe the rights of others, and take possession of pro- 
perty not our own, by means contrary to law? It is 
well, indeed, for the adherents of Elias Hicks, after 
baving taken possession of the meeting houses of 
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justly hold. 
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Friends in various places, to come forward with these 
soft professions, and tell us that “the Spirit of the 
holy Lawyiver” and “the discipline,” “ discourage 
members of the So iety from suing each other at 
law.” Both the spirit, and the discipline alluded to, 
equally discourage and condemn, the measures by 
which the followers of Elias Hicks have obtained the 
property of ihe Society of Friends. But after they 
have obtained it, doubtless they must “ardently de- 
sire” that the principle of “not suing at law,” may 
be widely disseminated, lest “the laws of the excel- 
lent civil government under which we live,” should 
compel them to surrender that, which they now un- 
A FRIEND TO SINCERITY. 
— f— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


PELICAN ISLAND AND OTHER POEMS, 


By James Monrcomery. 


As we are not aware that the contents of 


criticism, we are desirous of introducing it to 
the notice of the readers of the Friend, and of 
expressing the gratification we have derived 
from its hasty perusal. ‘The fervid imagina- 
tion and original thinking of its amiable author, 
are conspicuous throughout the volume; the 
fine moral tone of which, and the truly pious 
and edifying spirit that animates it, cannot fail 
to win for him our warm admiration and es- 
teem. 


* Pelican Island,’ as we are informed in the} 


prefatory remarks, is a title and theme “ sug 
gested by a passage in Capt. Flinder’s voyage 
to Terra Australis.”” The captain, in desenb- 
ing the islands alluded to, observes—* Upon 
two of these we found many young pelicans, 
unable to fly.” Again—* Irom the number 
of skeletons and bones there scattered, it would 
seem that for ages these had been selected for 
the closing scene of their (the pelicans’) exist- 
ence.”’ 


the nature of the title, that pelicans, their 
loves, joys and reverses, were the engrossing 
objects of attention; as the space consumed 
by these details is comparatively small. The 
author's lofty and eXxcursive fancy soon takes 


the character and enjoyments of a being, or 
more properly an essence, whose exquisite 
powers of perception and intuition enable hun 
to scan the universe at a glance, and to whom 
the leviathan and animaleule are equally ob- 
jects of apostrophe and admiration. ‘There is 
so much genuine poetry in the very conception 
of this spiritual emanation; so philosophical a 


vein of thought pervades the description of 


his attributes, that we are tempted to subjoim 
it entire. 


I was a spirit in the midst of these, 
All eye, ear, thought; existence was enjoyment ; 
Light was an element of life, and air 
The clothing of my incorporeal form,— 
A form impalpable to mortal touch, 
And volatile as fragrance from the flower, 
Or music in the woodlands. What the soul 
Can make itself at pleasure, that | was: 
A child in feeling and imagination, 
Learning new lessons still, as Nature wrought 
Her wonders in my presence. All I saw 
(Like Adam when he walked in Paradise) 
| knew and named by secret intuition, 
Actor, spectator, sufierer, each in turn, 
I ranged, explored, reflected. Now I sail’d, 
And now I soar’d: anon expanding, seem’d 
Diffused into immensity, yet bound 
Within a space too narrow for desire ; 
The mind, the mind perpetual themes must task, 


this volume have been made the subject of] 


But we would greatly err in supposing from} 


wing, and the poem is in fact a delineation of 
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Go 
Perpetual power impel, and hope allure. 
| I and the silent sun were here alone, 
But not companions: high and bright he held 
| His course ; I gazed with admiration on him,— 
| There all communion ended; and I sigh’d, 
In loneliness unutterable sigh’d 
|'To feel myself a wanderer without aim. 
| Anexile amid splendid desolation, 
| A prisoner with infinity surrounded, 
| We select the following delineation of a 


ithunder storm, as abounding with much that 
is graphically descriptive of the most sublime 
jand awful scenery. It manifests a happy con- 

jpmane of epithet and subject. 

| Faint gleam’d the lightning, follow’d by no peal ; 

Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale ; 

Nor long the issue tarried; then the wind, 
Unprison’d, blew its trumpet loud and shrill ; 

Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously; the rain 

| Came down like music, and the full-toned thunder 
| Roll’d in grand harmony throughout high heaven : 

| Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 

| Drown’d in his own stupendous uproar all 


| 
| 


| The voices of the storm beside ; meanwhile 

| A war of mountains raged upon his surface ; 

| Mountains each other swallowing, and again 

| New Alps and Andes, from unfathom’d valleys 
| Upstarting, join’d the battle; like those sons 

| Of earth—giants, rebounding as new-born 
From every fall on their unwearied mother. 

I glow’d with all the rapture of the strife : 
Beneath was one wild whirl of foaming surges ; 
Above the array of lightnings, like the swords 
Of cherubim, wide brandish’d, to repel 
Acvression from heaven's gates; 


LQ 


their flaming strokes 
uench’d momentarily in the vast abyss. 

At the conclusion of the tempest— 

With searce inferior lustre gleam’d the sea, 
| Whose waves were spangled with phosphoric fire, 
As though the lightnings there had spent their shafts 
And left the fragments glittering on the field. 


‘The annexed metaphor is bold and forcible. 





anthaatenimnanetie To trace 
The Nile of thinking to its secret source. 
And thence pursue its infinite meanders, 
Not lost amidst the labyrinths of time, 
But o’er the cataract of death down rolling, 
To flow for ever, and for ever. and for ever, 
Where time nor space can limit its expansion. 

We cannot better conclude our extracts. 
than with the following reaily sublime effusion 
it is worthy of Milton. 
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So he ordain’d, whose way is in the sea, 

| His path amidst great waters, and his steps 

| Unknown :—whose judgments are a mighty deep, 

Where plummet of archangel’s intellect 

| Could never yet find soundings, but from age 

| To age let down, drawn up, then thrown again, 

| With lengthen’d line and added weight, still fails; 
And still the cry in Heaven is, “ O the depth!” 


The measure of the poem is generally flowing and 
| harmonious; the diction for the most part terse and 
consonant with the general cast of the subject. Nev- 
ertheless we find cause to object to an occasional 
harshness of expression, as well as undue diffusive. 
ess of style: faults which tend to obscure the mean- 
r, and detract from the beauty of the narrative. 
1e description of the coral reefs, is a piece of fine 
riting, redolent. with similar excellences to 
»we have selected, but its merits are of such a 
character, that extracts of moderate length would not 
ido justice to their merits. The majority of lyrical 
effusions coutained in this volume, has already met 
the public eye in different British periodicals; but 
among those heretofore unpublished, we remark the 
same pious spirit and poetic feeling, which have 
already won for Montgomery a high reputation as 2 
poet anda christian. The extracts which we have 
given have been selected as much for their brevity as 
their superior beauty, and we may assure our readers 
that these are but /inks severed from a continuous 
chain of beauties, which extends throughout the 
poem, B. 8. 
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number of the Christian Examiner and Theo- 
logical Review, published at Boston. We 
have not considered it our province to enter 
into the political discussions of the day, being 
inclined rather to regulate our conduct agree- 
ably to the well known peaceful character of 
the Society of which we are members. But 
we are free to say, that we have observed with 
regret, the many indications of a too prevalent 
predilection to the military life—to all the 
** pomp and circumstance of war.”’ In so far 
as it predominates, it disappoints the hopes we 
have loved to cherish as to the effects of the 
light of the glorious gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, which was ushered in 
with the acclaim ** Glory to God in the highest 
—peace on earth—good will to men;’’—it 
might have been expected that as this Gospel 
spread and prevailed, both people and govern- 
ments, would become, more extensively than is 
really the case, weaned from those lusts, or 
that temperament of the mind, whence, accord- 
ing to the apostle, ‘* come wars and fightings.” 
But, aside from our exposition of Christian 
doctrine, and its repugnancy to war in every 
shape; without insisting (which nevertheless 
must be the case) that mankind universally, 
come within the scope of the divine injunction, 
‘* resist not evil,’ we might still have expected 
that the humility, the meekness, the gentleness 
which on all hands is admitted to appertain to 
the Christian temper, would ere this, have pre- 
disposed men, more generally, to be less daz- 
zled with the bauble military renown. 

The following extract, written with much 
force and elegance, places, in our apprehen- 
sion, the military talent, in contrast with the 
E and nobler achievements of mind, upon 
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Our readers will find in the literary depart- 
ment of the present No. several highly interest- 
ing articles, particularly that relating to Egypt, 
including a dissertation copied from the last 
No. of the London Quarterly Journal of 
Science, Literature, and Art. 











The account of the exclusion of Friends at 
Buckingham, has been drawn up witha minute 
regard to the simple truth of the facts. We 
may embrace this occasion to repeat the ob- 
servation, that we take no pleasure in publish- 
ing these disgusting statements—on the con- 
trary, they are both irksome and painful to us; 
and were we to be governed solely by selfish 
considerations, should most certainly desist. 
But it appears to us a duty we owe to the 
Society of Friends at large—to those of its 
members in particular, whose remote situation 
would otherwise preclude them from the op- 
portunity of correct information—and to the 
We know that 
there are some, as heretofore remarked, per- 
sons of timid minds and cautious habits, who 
would fain let these matters rest, lest they 
might stir up something worse—we like better 
the principle, “ fearlessly but prudently to pur- 
sue the right, and leave to Providence the con- 
sequences.’ Should 
prevail, what would be the result ? 


community in which we live. 


these timid counsels 
Friends }-"5". i 
its right footing, and therefore deserves to be 
at a distance would be without the means to} ¥ wiéle etnenahe 
: ; z read with attention. 

rebut the muisrepresentations which we know 
have been sedulously disseminated, and the}, “ We have spoken of the energies of mind called 
: forth by war. If we may be allowed a short digres- 

sion, which however bears directly on our main sub- 
ject, the merits of Napoleon, we would observe, that 


E talent, even of the highest order, is far from 


simple and unwary be left an easy prey to the 
false glosses and specious declamation of those 
who are too ready to mislead them. Nor 
would this be all. Our fellow citizens, in 
eveneral uninformed as to the real truth, would 
have nothing to depend upon but the casual, 


holding the first place among intellectual endow- 
ments. It is one of the lower forms of genius; for 
it is not conversant with the highest and richest ob- 
jects of thought. We grant that a mind, which takes 
in a wide country at a glance, and understands al- 


stances, and to remove new obstructions. 
ingly great generals, away from the camp, are com- 
monly no greater men than the mechanician taken 
from his workshop. 
dull. Works of profound thinking on general and 
great topics they cannot comprehend. The con- 
queror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubt- 
edly possesses great military talents; but we have 
never heard of his eloquence in the senate, or of his 
sagacity in the cabinet, and we venture to say, that 
he will leave the world without adding one new 
thought on the great themes, on which the genius of 
philosophy and legislation has meditated for ages. 
We will not go down for illustrations to such men as 
Nelson, a man great on the deck, but debased by 
gross vices, and who never pretended to enlargement 
of intellect. 
talent and genius between such men and Milton, 
Bacon, and Shakespear, is almost an insult on these 
illustrious names. 
great intelligences; on the range of their minds 
through heaven and earth; of their deep intuition 
into the soul; of their new and glowing combina- 
tions of thought; of the energy with which they 
grasped and subjected to their main purpose, the in- 
finite materials of illustration which nature and life 
afford; who can think of the forms of transcendent 
beauty and grandeur which they created, or which 
were rather emanations of their own minds; of the 
calm wisdom and fervid impetuous imagination 
which they conjoined ; of the dominion which they 
have exerted over so many generations, and which 
time only extends and makes sure; of the voice of 
power, in which, though dead, they still speak to 
nations, and awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius 
in both hemispheres; who can think of such men, 
and not feel the immense inferiority of the most 
gifted warrior, whose elements of thought are physi- 
cal forces and physical obstructions, and whose em- 
ployment is the combination of the lowest class of 
objects, on which a powerful mind can be em- 
ployed?” 


uncertain, and often contradictory reports of 
mere rumour; of course, would be very likely, 







and in short, it would be natura! for them to 


most by intuition the positions it affords for a suc- 
cessful campaign, is a comprehensive and vigorous 
oue. The general, who disposes his forces so as to 
counteract a greater force; who supplies by skill, 


involve in the odium of those disorde rly pro- | sc ience, and genius, the want of numbers; who dives 
into the counsels of his 

rs eedings all under the name of Quaker, with-|™* the se his enemy, and who gives unity, 
energy, and success to a vast ‘sphere of operations, in 

out distinction or discrimination. In points of|the midst of casualties and obstructions which no 


: 

| 

doctrine, too, were no steps taken to place et wisdom could foresee, manifests great power. But 
still the chief work of a general is to apply physical 

unscriptural, and consequently, unchristian | ¢ 


















force ; to remove physical obstructions; to avail him- 
notions now afloat, to the account of those, to 


self of physical aids and advantages; to act on mat- 
‘hom they exclusively belong, what could we |'*" + t° overcome rivers, ramparts, mountains, and 
»biect to the justice of the decision, if, in the 


human muscles; and these are not the highest objects 
view of the public, the whole society shouid |! 


f Sees nor do they demand intelligence of the 
highest order; and ac cordingly nothing is more com- 
lay under the stigma of unsoundness ? 


mon than to find men, eminent in this department, 
210 are almost wholly wanting in the nsllent ener- 
the soul; in imagination and taste, in the 
apacity of enjoying works of genius, in large views 

On s 4 . - g' 
ir last number contained wiiat we consi- of human nat ure, in the moral sciences, in the appli- 
dere “da neat translation by one ot our frie nds, | lcation of analy sis and generalization to the human 
of a review of Scott’s Life of Napoleon, from | 1ind and to society, and in original conceptions on 
the * Revue Encyclopedique.”’ We to-day F he gre a meee which have absorbed the most glo- 
insert, as in some sort a counterpart, an ex-| (00° Wt Mane aia eae ae general 
‘ r eat mechani- 

tract from a sketch of the character of the y. g 


jeian, whose business it is to frame new combinations 
same extraordinary man, derived from a late|of physical forces, to adapt them to new circum- 
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Accord” 


In conversation they are often 


To institute a comparison in point of 


Who can think of these truly 


0 
* Those who are enabled by constant wateh- 





fulness, néver to deceive others, will at last 
learn never to deceive themselves; for truth 
being their constant aim in all their dealings, 


they will not shrink from that most effective 
of all means to acquire it, SELF-EXAMINATION.”” 


A, Opie. 





This partial view of human life 
Is surely not the last ; 
The poor afflicted honest man 
Had never yet been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn.—Burns. 





Were all men happy, revellings would cease, 
That opiate for inquietude within. 

Lorenzo! never man was truly bless’d, 

But it compos’d, and gave him such a cast, 

As Folly might mistake for want of joy; 

A cast, unlike the triumph of the proud ; 

A modest aspect, and a smile at heart—Youna 





MARRIED—At Friends Meeting, in Pine street, 
on Fourth day the 7th instant, Reyneti Coates, 
M. D. to Marearertta Assort, daughter of William 
Abbot, all of this city. 








Errata in our last. 
In the article, ‘Co-operative Industry,’ fourth line 
from the conclusion, ‘ greater’ should read ‘great.’ 
In the article, ‘ The Prose of Milton,’ the quotation 
* above th’ Aonian Mount,’ should be read as if sepa- 
rated from that which immediately precedes; the 
latter being a quotation from another author. 
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